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FREE-LANCE PROOFREADING. 
prootre aders 


years an old-fasl 
hat no man could sery 
a man had taken pr: 


> 


at the Universal P 


was utterly unfit to try his hand 


he must go, forsooth, to 


‘ 


fight anew his way over heaps of de 
ky error, or be cast into outer 


hence issue sounds of weeping, 


1923 .there has been a sort 
ittached here in New York 
busy every minute with fresh ‘ 
coming via tinkling telephone. An index- 


is badly needed at times, as most 


do not care for evening work. The Authors 
League sometimes supplies manuscripts for 
caretul preparation, and the three great foun- 
dations, Carnegie, Rockefeller, and Sage, often 
have temporary work. Publishers, too, now 
call for an extra final reading, done outside of 
the inevitable clamor and rush of even the best 
printing plants. The great insurance com- 
panies — Prudential, Etna, 


Travelers — with their reams of exacting 


Metropolitan, 


work, where “riders” must fit a prescribed 


space, headings must show forth the sort ef 
guarantee below (one misleading headline 


picked up hastily is a crime), type must be 
; 


above 8-point, are constantly striving to ob- 


tain men of judgment, brains, good sense. and 


well trained to work “in harness ” 
ways to “stand hitched.” There hav 


e ‘“ +; oat —_—S ” 
two for atistical readers 


position of thi rt was filled by a ver 
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the publishers, who of course furnish a large 
proportion of the books. The Spring list is 


at an end by the tenth of June ; two or three 


weeks later Christmas books come — rather 
slowly. This year we were helped by encyclo- 
pedias and a 4,800-page (5-volume ) law 
work. So one’s income varies ; but as the 


Autumn of 1924 had but a single rainy day, 
enough was saved to tide us over that, and as 
this article is put forth a fine list of 
Spring publications for 1925 is at our disposal. 

As to manuscript, one rarely knows the name 
~ Yankee rife, 
from 


very 


of the author - guesswork is 
and if 
comes in it tells its own story. 


ordinary errors are caught. A 


a serial cut magazine numbers 


Some extra- 


very good 


pirate screed of Cap’n Kidd’s era had the 
terms port and starboard on almost every 
page. On being apprised that the word port 


had come into use quite recently, larboard had 
to be substituted. “ Port” filling so small a 
space, in resetting “la’b’rd” was ingeniously 
put in by the author, giving the work a very 
spotty appearance. I found in one really good 
story, “bulls of Batian” alluded to ; and a 
college girl in a letter to her mother asked to 
have her “marine” skirt sent to the school. 
In an encyclopedia, a memorial in Boston was 
placed in “the Public Library garden.” ( For 
garden read courtyard.) The statue at Con- 
cord Bridge was said to be one of Ethan 
Allen! In a prominent magazine, Burns’s 


’ 


WHAT IS 


There are two serious confusions of thought 
which have caused misunderstanding of what 
style means. The first is 
mechanisms of writing 


confusing the 
-vocabulary, grammar, 
rhetoric — with the dramatic patterns, the 
rhythms, the sensuous qualities of prose. 
These mechanisms of writing are the writer’s 
tools, just as paints and brushes are the tools 
of the painter, the means by which he ex- 
himself, and not the thing ex- 
The thing 


writer's style from another is not his grasp of 


presses 


pressed. which distinguishes one 








quid ” amusingly appears —unco’ guid 
always _ sets 


follow 


“unco’ 
One operator 


fails to 


in disguise. 
“ 


superstitution,” and never 


with “suppositious.” 

Book firms who have a London house try 
to set their publications with a full ( or modi- 
fied) English grey, humour, 
honour, tyre (of automobiles ) gaol for jail, 
storey (of a house ), cheque, and all those 


spelling — 


things so dear to the hearts of our English 
cousins. Most of the printers make the mis- 
take (it was done throughout one book ) ef 
carrying the “u” into derivatives, as humour- 
ous, honourable, glamourous; rather ridiculous 
and never allowable. 

As a postscript I may add that one must be 
strong on Most manuscripts are 
fairly well punctuated, and capitalization is 


There are styles 


spelling. 


well attended to nowadays. 
given, one of which must be followed — Web- 
ster or Century or Standard or Oxford Eng- 
lish. 


is a good thing. Our American styles are 


The Concise Oxford, a desk-size book, 
easily mastered. There are many writers of 
the younger set who could take this work, or 
even college men well grounded in English. 
Publishers are now turning to welcome all 
good proofreaders, and a willingness to take 
partial employment sometimes leads to a good 
editorial position. Francis Dale, Jr. 
New York, N. Y. 


STYLE? 


grammar and rhetoric, so much as the quality 
of his mental processes, his experience, his 
nervous energy. The second confusion in the 
understanding of style results from failing to 
understand the difference between love of 
reading and a desire to write. The critical 
ability which helps one to appreciate a piece 
of work already written and the kind of energy 
needed to produce original work are very dif- 
ferent things. If the highest literary taste 
and appreciation of good writing meant a pro- 
portionate creative gift, most of the colle 


0 ote oad 


mot 


shal] 





teachers of English and critics would be suc- 
cessful writers of fiction ; but a glance at the 
list of successful writers shows that far more 
of them come from the ranks of tramps, jail- 
birds, longshoremen, soldiers, and adventurers 
than from the highly cultivated esthetes and 
students of literature. 

The advice often given ambitious writers to 
study the great masters of English style is 
well enough for the young student, but for the 
writer of more than twenty-five years of age 
it is wiser to substitute writing for reading, so 
far as possible. When he does read, it should 
be to get ideas about life and a deeper insight 
into the psychology of the people he wishes to 
write about rather than for mere passive en- 
joyment of other writers’ sensuous  sound- 
patterns. 

Stevenson, while advising young writers to 
imitate the famous masters, himself disre- 
garded this dictum in the work on which his 
reputation is based. Such writings as 
“Treasure Island,’ “Markheim,” and “Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” endure because in them 
he had most to say and said it with the least 
affectation, while many of his literary essays 
which imitate the heavy and formal style of 
earlier prose writers, such as Lamb and 
Hazlitt, make no appeal to a general audience. 

To write by imitating style is dangerous for 
the following reasons : — 
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(1) Study of style takes time from a 
more important occupation — the study of 
human conduct and behavior. 

(2) It sets up a false sense of values in 
the mind of the beginning writer. He fails 
to reach at once the high standards of the 
writers he has taken as models; therefore 
he is disgusted with himself, his output is 
slackened, and he often abandons the effort 
entirely because of this “perfectionist” 
standard 

(3) Style cannot be taught ; no amount 
of study and imitation has ever enabled 
one writer to gain success through repro 
ducing the style of another. 

(4) Focusing the attention on style, 
in the literary sense of the term, is a 
hindrance to writers who wish to reach the 
commercial markets and write remunera 
tive fiction immediately ; it hinders them 
from keeping up with “fiction fashions.” 
Style, then, is purely an individual quality, 2 

manner of writing due to the person's 
knowledge of life and to the degree of energy 
he devotes to his performance. An individual 
writer's style is the thing that fully expresses 
his own personality. It comes only through 
mastery of the technique of the art of writing 
and through a knowledge of and sympathetic 
interest in the audience to be reached. This 
conception of the term “style” is roughly 
expressed in the of the French 
naturalist Buffon : “Style is the man himself.” 
Thomas H. Uzzell 


words 


New York, N. Y. 


TALKS ON PRACTICAL AUTHORSHIP. 


IV. — Motion — Emotion — Imagination — 
Impersonation. 

Given words, sentences, rhythm, description, 
characters, conversation, action, and obstacles, 
we seem to have quite a lot to work with. We 
have the raw materials of literature. It re- 
mains for us only to develop the treatment of 
these various elements more in detail. 

One of the things that we probably noticed 
in writing our incident was that there was 
motion in it, and if we stop to think of it we 


shall see that motion and emotion are very 


closely allied. When the first chicken crossed 
the first street she did it for a purpose, and 
the fundamental human fact of literature is 
that man has desires and tries to gratify them. 
When he gratifies one desire, this leads to the 
creation of new desires. Usually the conse- 
quences he sets in motion when he tries to 
gain what he wishes are very different from 
what he anticipated. We have all noticed in 
our lives that when we start something we 
almost always start a lot of other things we 
did n't count on, and it is this matter of con- 
sequences which gives the turn of the unex- 


Copyright, 1925, by Richard Bowland Kimball. 
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pected that refreshes us in literature with con- 
stant surprises. 
Almost unconsciously moving our charac 
ters in response to their desires we have used a 
faculty which as yet I have not referred to, 
and that is the imagination. Using our street 
fair again as an illustration, it might well hav 
been that when we visited ere was no sucl 
incident as we described. We had to imagine 
it. Or even if there was such an incident it 


was not complete or significant for our pur- 
pose. Possibly the interchange of talk between 
the young man and the young Italian gir! 

a simple pleasantry. Possibly if it were a ré 
love scene there was bstacle, s set 
that we have to supply the deficiencies of actual 


life and omit what does not serve our pury 


Somebody watching Corot paint from natu 
said : “But that tre sn’t in the landscape 
“No,” answered ( rot it it ight ( 
Imagination is a wonderful faculty. Man 
philosophers consider it tl livin culty 4 
man. It has bee il 
Running al 


he would have done in real life. So we find 
that imagination leads us to that crown of 
literature, characterization or impersonation 

Gilman Hall, editor of Everybody’s Maga 
zine, used to invite literary aspirants to lunch 
and give them a little talk on literature. Thx 
point he made was that we remembered all 
stories for the characters in them rather than 
for any particular acts the characters per- 
formed. He said this was true even of 
fiction We loved “The Three 
Musketeers,” for example, for the character ot 


romantic 


D’Artagnan and the others. The element that 
made Sherlock Holmes so popular was not the 
cleverness of the problems he solved but the 
character of Holmes himself and of Dr. Wat- 

“Invent or discover a single character,” said 
Gilman Hall, “and your forvune is made.” 

I once heard a very interesting talk at th 
Boston Authors’ Club given by Samuel Mer 
win. He said that people lay a great deal o 
st n action in stories, but that characteri- 


ili l much more important 


“Your characters,” he said, “live in a world 


They are doing things all the 


rding t characters, and all the 
| marnrt +} nm 4n ¢ tian 
lo is surprise them in the actio1 
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writer to be absolutely at the mercy of his 
characters. They should be disciplined per- 
haps as children are. Make them do what you 
want them to, but let them do it in their own 
way. 

Impersonation is a remarkable and inscrut- 
able function of the human mind. I venture 
the guess that the author gets inside the skin 
of all his characters because every man has 
many more personalities in himself than he has 
any realization of. These are called multiple 
personalities by psychologists, and we all know 
how in pathological instances personalities can 
become disassociated, so that the same in- 
dividual acts under certain circumstances as 
if he were an utterly different person. The 
best example of this in literature is the case of 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 

The author has the high privilege of giving 
his multiple personalities full play. He can be 
saint or devil, tender or cruel, a lover or full 
of hate, and instead of being put in the 
psychopathic hospital for it, he gets honor and 
money and his own amusement. G. Stanley 
Hall has said that one of the most wholesome 
and stabilizing things for the individual is im- 
personation, and without doubt the elation that 
writers feel when their work is going well, 
when scenes come up before them, when con- 
versation goes so fast that they can hardly put 
it down, when their room is filled with unseen 
presences, is because they are living an ex- 
tremely full life, giving harmlessly in the per- 
sons of their characters expression to their own 
repressed desires. 

You as a writer will penetrate to a greater 
or a lesser degree into a little universe of your 
own, and the greater writer you are the 


1 
} 


hat universe will differ from any other uni- 


more 
verse. Let ten commonplace painters paint the 
same lamp-post and we shall have ten pictures 
of the same lamp-post, but let ten geniuses 
paint the same lamp-post and we shall have 
ten different lamp-posts 

Shakspere We know 
nothing from his plays of his philosophy of 


To illustrate by 
life, but his characters go through the whole 
range of human emotions and _ yet they all 
They 


are all Shaksperian, and so with other writers. 


seem dipped in the same dye, as it were 


All of Thomas Hardy’s characters and scenes 
are Hardarian. Who would mistake Kipling’s 


universe for Barrie’s, or Conrad's universe for 


Jane Austen's? 


Even though your work is 
extremely realistic you will still have to use 
your imagination. You will still have to omit 
certain things and supply certain things. 

It might be worth while to inquire what the 
imagination is and what is its reservoir. 
Psychologists have agreed that the reservoir of 
imagination is memory — not our conscious 
memory alone, but, far more important, our 
sub-conscious memory. Psychologists tell us 


that everything we have ever -experienced 
either in our own person or through observa- 
tion or reading is stored away in the mind, to 
be recalled when the conditions are favorable. 
What the imagination does is to recall things 
that we have apparently forgotten, and coming 
back to us in this way, they have all the ap- 
pearance of new material. Often the writer in 
reading over his work can identify where he 
got his scenes, his descriptions, his characters, 
and this is very interesting for vou to do. You 
will find that something a man said to you on 
the street yesterday will combine with some- 
thing that you saw possibly when you were five 
vears old, for the imagination, like 
makes bed-fellows. Most 


to trace the products of your 


poverty, 
strange often you 
will not be able 
their 


imagination to sources, and_ this 


will be when your imagination is working 


other 
you are tapping most deeply the 


best and your work is best —in 
words, when 
sub-conscious 

There is one school of thought that claims 
that every man knows everything and does n't 
depend on experience at all but goes back to 
race memories and even to the source of life 
for material. 
I mention this theory because it may interest 
you, and if you believe it I don’t think it will 
William M. Chase used to 


idvise his pupils to be just as egotistical as 


itself — whatever that may be- 


» you any harm 


possil le, and it was pretty good advice, for 


lack of confidence is the biggest 


stumbling 


lock to literary production Have an open 


mind Be a good listener, but accept only 
vhat appeals to you The person you are 
primarily to please is urself —then at least 


one person will be pleased. Come into your 
own. Let your imaginative faculty stir within 
you, and let it flower naturally. 
Richard Bowland Kimball. 
New York, N. Y. 


(To be continued. ) 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
Tie WRITER 


invited to join in making it a medium of mnu- 


Readers of the magazine are 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THe 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and 
Articles 


ideal length is about 1,000 words 


practical to say 


should be closely condensed ; the 


ae 
Is Abraham Cahan right about our modern 
novelists ? “The novels of today,’ he says, 
in an address discussing the question, “Are We 
Taking Literature Seriously Enough ?” are 
Ss 


practically the dime novels of a quarter of a 


The out- 
standing characteristics of the novels of to- 


century ago, sold for $1.50 a copy. 


day are unreality, improbability, impossibility. 
Ninety per cent. of them are perfectly ridicu- 
lous. The novels of a hundred years ago may 
have been romantic and untrue, but at least 
the authors of fifty years ago had artistic 
taste, felt the truth of their situations, were 
sincere They put themselves in the scenes 
and pictures of their time, represented by their 
novels When 
the literary centre of the country was trans- 
from New England to New York, 


became 


They felt what they wrote. 


ferred 


American literature commercialized, 
because New York is the commercial centre of 
the continent. It became a question of ‘ How 
much,’ and not ‘ How good,’ and now it is a 
question of quantity, not of quality. The 
writers are so busy turning out trash that they 
do not have time to develop their writing 
Some of them hire assistants to write for 
them.” 
. , . 

Mr. Cahan, however, says that some re- 
markably good novels are produced each year, 
and that popular taste is undoubtedly improv- 
ing. He has recently published a novel him 
self, by the way—“ The Rise of David 
Levinsky.’ 

. + * 
\n editor who receives a great many manu- 


scripts —as he piteously puts it, “only about a 


thousand envelopes a day”— calls upon writers 
always to enclose a self-addressed stamped en- 
velope of the proper size with every manu 
script they offer. If a writer simply encloses 
a stamp for return of manuscript, it means 
that somebody must address an envelope, aud 
while that may be a simple matter when only 
one manuscript is to be returned, it becomes a 
serious burden when the number of manu- 
scripts to go back is up among the hundreds 
All editors are not liberally provided with 
clerical assistance, and many editors 
afford to be 


cannot 
No matter how willing a sten- 
ographer or a manuscript clerk may be, there 
is a limit to what she can do, and if she :s 
overworked the return of manuscripts may be 
delayed For any writer to enclose a selif- 
addressed stamped envelope, instead of just a 


stamp, with every manuscript he sends out is 
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a simple matter, and it is something that 
every writer in his own interest should do. 
The best way is for a writer to have printed 
self-addressed envelopes of several sizes, and 
he should take care that the return envelope 
enclosed with any manuscript is of the proper 
size. If the return envelope is too small, the 
editor has to fold the manuscript to fit, and 
that does not improve the appearance of the 
manuscript. 


Mr. Dale, whose interesting article on “ Free- 
lance Proofreading” appears in this number 
of THe WRITER, says that the way to get such 
work is to advertise in THE WRITER and mail 
uit copies, or to write to a few publishing 
houses, stating qualifications. 


\ writer in the Pittsburg Post points out 
that there are still misguided beings who 
imagine that phonetic spelling constitutes dia- 
lect writing, and notes that they are easily 
recognized by their habit of using “oy” for 
“of” and “tu tuff” for “ too tough.” 





— 


LITERARY SHOP TALK. 


[ This department is open to readers of Tue 
Writer for the relation of interesting experiences 
in writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 
free discussion of any topic connected with literary 
work. Contributors are requested to be brief.] 


When an article keeps on coming back, 
even though you know that it is good, examine 
it carefully to see whether you have stepped 
on any advertiser’s toes. Notice the adver- 
tisements in the periodicals you are trying to 
“make,” and then be sure you have not said 
anything to hurt the advertisers’ feelings. The 
editor has to pay you, if he takes your stuff, 
but the advertisers pay him (or rather the 
magazine), and he has to consider this fact. 

Some magazines are very strict over the 
matter of “free advertising.” that is to say 
a recommendation, or even a mention of a 
particular manufactured commodity, because 
rival manufacturers promptly jump upon the 
magazine for “favoring” 
modity. 


that especial com- 


Once, in an article for a farm paper, I ac- 
cidentally mentioned by name a_ well-known 
seed company. The article came back repeat- 
edly. I knew it was good. At last I noticed 
this name and scratched it out, substituting the 
words “a well-known seed concern.” The 
article sold next trip to the editor that had 
had it first. Maristan Chapman 


CHATTANOOGA, Tenn. 


2» —————<—= 


VAGARIOUS SPANISH IN AMERI- 
CAN HISTORY. 


With the appearance of “The Bright 
Shawl,” it seemed that its author had broken 
the record in his use of what Mr. Mencken 
has aptly termed “cigar-box Spanish.” He 
did not, however, long hold his supremacy 
Along came Mr. Stribling, with ‘‘ Fombombo,” 
leaving Mr. Hergersheimer hopelessly out- 
distanced. 

Why do they do it? Can it be supposed 
that it lends atmosphere to a story laid in 
Cuba or Venezuela to speak of going into the 
calle, whenever you step into the street; or 
write casa when you mean a house ; or caballo 
in speaking of a horse? These authors must 
believe it does. 

I have read somewhere that Mr. Stribling 
spent several months in Venezuela before or 
at the time of writing “ Fombombo.” In 
justice to him, I refuse to believe it. If he 
had done so, he must have found the word 
esquina (corner ) confronting him a dozen 
times a day, and could not have called it 
“eschino,” as he does throughout his book. 

He is not content to use the perfectly good 
Spanish word vamos, with which every one 1s 
familiar, but prefers to write “ Vamose, 
senors!” with its two mistakes in a two-word 
sentence. He does not hesitate to use words 
whose meaning he does not grasp. 

“Did you ever know of such a case?” asks 
Strawbridge. 

“Sin embargo!” is the answer. These 
words stand by themselves, having nothing to 
lean against either in the question, or in the 
following sentences. The author must have 
liked the looks of them. 

One is puzzled to know why the poor little 
clerk whom Strawbridge found in the shop 
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Sol y Sombra should have been named Josefa 
( Josephine ) instead of José. One is touched 
by his many misfortunes, and fails to under- 
stand why he should have had this indignity 
thrust upon him. 

At times the lovely Dolores calls her hero 
Sefior Strawbridge ; at others Sefior Tomas 
Her maid knows well that Sefor can be used 
only with a surname. Dolores should have 
known it, too 

Mr. Stribling speaks of the “ soft Castilian 
pronunciation” of Dolores, compared with 
“the hard colonial accent of South America.” 
The Spaniards have always accused the natives 
of Latin America of softening, and thereby 
weakening the pure Castilian—a_ perfectly 
just charge. 

In “Fombombo” accents are scattered 
about with a generous hand. They land hap- 
hazard, seldom in the right place 

Mr. Stribling has a long list of oaths and 
curses, remarkable for being correct, with a 
few exceptions. Is it possible that he made 
a special study of this branch of the Spanish 
language? The gem of the collection is what 
he calls “ Ray of God.” It would be interest- 
ing to know what idea is conveyed to him by 
» de Dios 


This is a common curse, voicing the pious 


“ Ray of God,” as he translates Ray 


hope that you may be struck down, not by a 

“ray,” but by a thunderbolt from God! 

“Sin embargo,” “ Fombombo” is a rattling 

good yarn, amusing to those who will skip all 

the Spanish, and doubly so to those who hap 

pen to be Latin-Americans. Berta de Carret 
ENGLEWOoD, N. J 


_ > —— 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


{ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. 
Befere submitting manuscrints to any periodical, 
writers should examine a cor of the magazine in 
question. ] 


Paris Nights, a new magazine, with publica- 
tion offices in the Drexel Building, Phila- 
delphia, Penn., and W. H. Kofoed as editor, 
will make its appearance in March. It will be 
a brisk, enlivening magazine of Paris night 








life, containing snappy short stories with 
Parisian backgrounds, and personal experi- 
ence articles of the Latin Quarter — on studio 
life, and Parisian theatrical successes — with 
brief verse and prose fillers and jokes of a 
similar nature. Manuscripts are solicited, and 
will be paid for at one-half cent a word and 
upward on acceptance. 

Excella (222 West Thirty-ninth street, New 
York) Is in the market for problem stories of 
marriage and love, written in the first person, 
and in a highly emotional way. They may 
deal with sensational stories, but they must be 
moral in tone. Short stories, of from 3,000 to 


5,000 words, are especially wanted. 


Modern Marriage (1926 Broadway, New 
York) wants manuscripts of interest to young 
children. The magazine has a department for 
children of from five to twelve years, and 
wants short stories, not exceeding 500 words, 
verse, jingles, puzzles, conundrums, or ideas 
for making toys, playthings, or other things 
that children might construct. 

True Confessions Magazine (Robbinsdale, 
Minn.) is in the market for realistic love 
stories, having a strong heart interest, which 
will provide a deep emotional appeal to work- 
ing girls. Romance should be emphasized, 
but not over-emphasized. As far as possible, 
stories should be told by women in the first 
person, and should contain from 2,000 to 7,500 
words. Payment will be made on acceptance 
at the rate of two cents a word and upward 

The editors of Saucy Stories (45 West 
Forty-fifth street, New York) say that they 
intend to keep Saucy Stories a sex magazine, 
but that sex does not mean dirt. “We want 
to stick to elementals, sex-elementals — the 
things closest to the heart of the average 
woman or girl, whatever her ignorance and 
sophistication. Above all, we mean to lift the 
moral tone of the magazine. We believe that 


‘to treat sex trivially is to diminish its dramatic 


value, while sober treatment enhances it. 
Characters may do anything they please, but 
they must do it from some lofty, or apparently 
loity, motive. If a girl falls, she must fall 
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upward. We are particularly partial to the 
story attacking present-day morals, exposing 
their hypocrisy and pointing to a higher stan- 
dard. And the moral of a story need not be 
the conventional one ; it can be personal, 
original, even weird, if it can be proved 
superior to existent morality. We also like 
stories of ‘bad’ women who, judged by a 
higher standard, are really worthy of respect. 
The dramatization of some moral theme, or a 
moral standard, or a moral vogue, will always 
interest us. In foreign stories, we prefer the 
type of story bringing out dramatically some 
point in which the foreign attitude toward sex 
differs from ours. In other words, how the 
French girl, for instance, meets her special sex 
problems, and how these differ from the 
American girl's. Only foreign stories ifea- 
turing this element, playing on the American 
girl's curiosity about Old World morality, as 
compared with her own, will interest us at the 
present time.” 


Henry W. Lanier, editor of the Golden 
Book Magazine (55 Fifth avenue, New York), 
writes that the magazine is really not in the 
market for contributions of any kind — except 
suggestions as to material (stories, poems, 
plays, ete.) which readers feel have sufficient 
merit, excellence, and enduring quality to war- 
rant inclusion in the magazine's “literary aris- 
tocracy.” For such suggestions as are accepted, 
and are not already on file in the rather 
voluminous card-catalogue which Mr. Lanier 
is keeping, a reasonable fee will be paid. 

The National Humane Review (80 Howard 
street, Albany, N. Y.) especially wants stories 
showing how humane societies rescue and help 
children and animals. 


The Black Mask (45 West Forty-fifth street 
New York) desires detective stories, mystery 
stories, and adventure stories that have either 
detective work or unusual mystery as a basic ele- 
ment. Stories must have logical and convinc- 
ing plots, vigorous treatment, realistic charac- 
ters, and, above all, freshness and originality. 
Those that have a logical happy ending will 
be preferred, but obviously forced happy end- 
ings will not be accepted. Mr. Cody, who is 
now the editor, says the magazine does not 
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want “love stories,” but he believes that an 
otherwise good story of the Black Mask kind 
is improved by the inclusion of that element 
when well and logically done. The Black 
Mask has an English edition, and so buvs 
both British and American serial rights. 
Hereafter the magazine will publish no stories, 
no matter how clever, that are sinister, de- 
pressing, or repellent in plot, action, or atmos- 
phere — stories that “leave a bad taste in the 
mouth,” or horror stories of any kind 


Weird Tales (317 Baldwin Building, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.) wants some very short stories of 
the bizarre and unusual, not exceeding 2,500 
words. 

The New Yorker is a new weekly magazine, 
edited by Harold W. Ross and published at 25 
West Forty-fifth street, New York. The 
purpose of the magazine is outlined as fol- 
lows : “The New Yorker will be a reflection 
in word and picture of metropolitan life. It 
will be human. Its general tenor will be one 
of gaiety, wit, and satire, but it will be more 
than a jester. It will not be what is com- 
monly called radical or highbrow. It will be 
what is commonly called sophisticated, in that 
it will assume a reasonable degree of enlight- 
enment on the part of its readers.” The New 
Yorker will print each week several pages 
prose and verse — short and long, humorous, 
satirical, and miscellaneous. 

Everyboy’s Magazine (15 Woodhull avenue, 
Hollis, L. I., N. Y.), a new magazine, needs 
short stories pertaining to life in the woods 
Jokes and matter for such departments as 
Everyboy’s Department (anything for boys 
Radio, and Model Engineering are also wanted 

The George Matthew Adams Service (8 West 
Fortieth street, New York ) has taken over 
the Fun Shop humorous joke column feature, 
previously handled by the Fun Shop. Maxson 
Foxhall Judell continues as editor. 

The Writers’ Guild, a newly formed organi- 
zation, with an executive office at 508 West 
134th street, New York, will publish a 
quarterly magazine, to be called the Oracle 
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about March 1, for the purpose of bringing 
before the public the good endeavors of un 
known writers. No payment will be made for 


William A. Broder, the presi 


dent of the Guild, will be the editor of the 


contributions 


magazine 


Orrin T. Anderson, editor of the Front 
Rank (2712 Pine street, St. Louis, Mo 

wishes to ‘correct the statement made in the 
November issue of Tue \W rER that the 
Front Rank pays in the month following pub 


lication. Payment is made on acceptance 


The Caveat has removed to 719 Bud 
Building, Seventh and Market streets, St 
Louis, Missouri The magazine is great] 
verstocked with manuscripts, so that it is 1 


in the market at the present time 

The Rural New-Yorker (333 West Thi 
tieth street, New York) is not in the market 
for general manuscripts. The paper is almost 
entirely prepared by its regular staff of editors 
and producers, cannot use manuscripts from 


outsiders, and does not care to examine them 


The title of the Hygienist has been changed 
to the Monthly Health Letter (Denver) 


Popular Finance (New York) has — sus- 
pended publication 


The Mesa (11060 North 


Colorado Springs, Colo.), a new 


Nevada avenu 
quarterly 
magazine of poetry, offers a prize of $25 for 
the best poem published in the magazine during 
1925 

Edwin Baird, editor of Real Detective Tales 
and Mystery Stories (800 North Clark street, 
Chicago), writes that he has just accepted for 
immediate publication a big mystery novel by 
Charles N. Gabriel, Jr., and cannot find a 
satisfactory title for it. Mr. Gabriel has sug 
gested some fifty titles, and Mr. Baird has 
compiled fifty, but none of them suit. He will 
pay twenty-five dollars for an acceptable title 
Among the titles already suggested are “Mas- 
ters of Terror,” “Flashing Doom,” “When the 
World Shuddered,” and “When Terror Gripped 








the World.” In addition, Mr. Baird offers 129 
other prizes, ranging in value from one dollar 
to one hundred dollars, for the best solution 
of the mystery in the novel. 

The Canadian Bookman (125 Simcoe street, 
Toronto, Canada) offers three monthly prizes 
in book review competitions, for reviews not 
exceeding 400 words. The book to be 
reviewed for the contest closing April I is 
Jeffery Farnol’s new novel, “The Loring 
My stery.’ 


The Bookman (244 Madison avenue, New 
York) is offering prizes (open only to club 
men and club women) for papers on (1) A 
National Affairs 
Decorative 


Literary Subject, (2) 
(domestic), (3) Education, (4) 
\rt or Business Ideals, (5) Religion or Social 


Welfare or Club Work 


be awarded a prize of $200, and $100 will be 


The best essay will 


paid for the best essay in each of the five 
classes Manuscripts should contain from 
2,000 to 3,000 words and must be typewritten 
on one side of the paper. They should be ad- 
dressed to the Club Contest Editor, The Book 
man, 244 Madison avenue, New York, _ by 
April 1 


The Lyric West (3551 University avenue, 
Los Angeles, Calif.) offers the Sarah Bixby 
Smith prize of fifty dollars for the best lyric 
poem published in the magazine from October, 
1924, to September, 1925 ; the Ben Field prize 
of fifty dollars for the best narrative poem 
published in the magazine during the same 
time ; and the Charles Granger Blander prize of 
fifty dollars for the best poem in blank verse 
published in the magazine during 1925. 

The Churchman (2 West Forty-seventh 
treet, New York) offers a prize of $100 for 
the best musical setting to “The King’s High- 
way,” by Evelyn Atwater Cummins, published 
in the Churchman for January 10. Manuscripis 
must be mailed not later than April 11. 





In 1923 the Trust Department of the Chi- 
cago Trust Company offered a Triennial Re- 
search prize of $2,500, to be awarded in 1025 








hi- 
Re- 
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and every three years thereafter, and two 
annual Monograph prizes of $300 and $200, 
for the best unpublished contributions on any 
subject relating to business development and 
the modern trust company. The Monograph 
prizes offered in 1923 have been awarded to 
Bradley D. Nash, for his paper, “Investment 
Banking in England,” and to Lawrence M. 
Speaker, for his paper, “The Investment 
Trust.” These studies are published as busi- 
ness handbooks by the A. W. Shaw Company, 
of Chicago. The annual prizes will be given 
again this year as usual. No restrictions are 
made as to the eligibility of contestants for 
the Research prize. The competition for the 
Monograph prizes is open to students regis- 
tered in the American Institute of Banking 
and to bank employes generally, excepting of 
ficers of banks ; to students in commerce and 
law, and in departments of economics of col 
leges and universities ; and to graduate stu- 
dents who have not completed more than one 
year of graduate work. Graduate students 
should accompany their papers with a state- 
ment from the registrar, head of the depart 
ment, or other executive officer certifying that 
they are within the limitations required. Mas- 
ters’ theses in the field of finance are regarded 
as desirable contributions in this contest. All 
papers should be in the hands of the Secretary 
of the Committee of Award not later than 
August of the year in which the prize is 
sought. Each paper should be inscribed with 
an assumed name and an indication of the 
prize for which it is presented, and accom- 
panied by a sealed envelope giving both the 
assumed name and the real name and address 
of the competitor. Papers offered for the 
Monograph prizes should not exceed 20,000 
words. Further information may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Leverett S. Lyon, Head of 
the Department of Economics, Washington 
University, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Prize offers still open : — 


Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Journalism : For the American novel 
published during the year which shall best present 
the wholesome atmosphere of American life and the 
highest standard of American manners and man- 
hood, $1,000: for the original American play, per- 
formed in New York, which shall best represent the 
educational value and power of the stage in raising 
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the standard of good morals, good taste, and good 
manners, $1,000 ; for the best book of the year on 
the history of the United States, $2,000 ; for the best 
American biography teaching patriotic and unselfish 
services to the people, illustrated by an eminent 
example, $1,000 ; for the best volume of verse pub- 
lished during the year by an American author, 
$1,000. Also, Prizes in Journalism, amounting to 
$3,000 and a $500 medal, and three traveling scholar- 
ships having a value of $1,500 each. All offered an- 
nually under the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. 
Nominations of candidates musi be made in writing 
on or before February 1 of each year, addressed to 
the Secretary of Columbia University, New York, on 
forms that may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary of the University. 

Hart, Schaffner and Marx frizes of $1,000, $500, 
$300, and $200 for the four best studies in the eco- 
nomic field submitted by June 1, 1925. Particulars 
in June WRITER. 

Prize of $2,000, in addition to royalty, offered by 
Harper & Brothers for the best novel submitted be- 
fore April 1, 1925. Particulars in July Writer 

Prize of $50 offered by the Harvard School of Edu- 
cation at Harvard University for an official song. 
Particulars in February, 1924, WRITER 

Prizes amounting to $1,600 offered by the National 
Federation of Music Clubs. Particulars from Mrs. 
“dwin B. Garrigues, 1527 Spruce street, Philadelphia, 
Penn 

Prize of $2,500, to be awarded in 1925 and every 
three years thereafter, and an annual prize of $30, 
offered by the Chicago Trust Company for the best 
contribution on any subject relating to business de- 
velopment and the modern trust company. Par- 
ticulars in the August WRITER. 

Maurice Tourneur prize of 170,000 frances for the 
best scenarios depicting the Frenchwoman as she is 
— a clever and happy companion, a devoted wife, an 
excellent, economical housekeeper, and an acmirable 
mother. Particulars in March Writer. 

Prize offered by the Poet’s Guild for the best 
May Day poem on childhood, contest extended to 
April 10, 1925. Particulars in July Writer. 

Annual poetry prize of $100 offered by the Nation, 
poems to be submitted between Thanksgiving Day 
and New Year’s Day of each year. Particulars in 
February, 1923, WRITER. 

Prizes of the Poetry Society of South Carolina ; 
Blindman Prize of $250; Southern Prize of $100 ; 
Society’s Prize of $25 ; Henry E. Harman Prize of 
$25 ; Sky Lark Prize of $10 — all offered annually. 
Particulars in January, 1923, WRITER. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era Maga- 
zine (Wolfeboro, N. H.) for photographs, in an 
advanced competition and a beginner’s competition. 

Walker prizes for the best memoirs on Natural 
History, offered annually by the Boston Society of 
Natural History, closing March 1 of each calendar 
year. Particulars in June WRITER. 

Prize of $100 offered by the Drama League of 
America for the best play suited to children, contest 
closing August 1. Particulars in January WRITER. 

Monthly prizes of $25 offered by Station WLW for 
the best radio dealing with Americanism, contests 
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closing the first of each month, and manuscripts to 
be sent to Radio Department, Crosley Manufactur- 


ing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. Particulars in December 
WRITER 

American Humane Association frrizes of $25, $15, 
and $10, for posters, contest closing June 1 Particu- 


lars in January Writer 

Weekly prizes offered by the 
original short stories by women, published each day 
Particulars in May Writer. 


oo 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Bennett. — Arnold Bennett, the playwright 
and novelist, never dictates 
correspondence he carries on. He 
markably fast shorthand writer and every 
morning spends several hours inscribing re 


plies to the hundreds of letters and 


chapters of his book These sheaves of notes 
hi places ona cabinet and in the atternoon his 
secretary transcribes — th notes \mos R 
Wells, editor of the Christiat Endeavor 
W orld, also writes everything 1 shi rthan L, to 


be transcribed by his secretary 


Ferber. — So unreliable is an author’s own 
opinion of his work, as a rule, it appears, that 


Fdna_ Ferber 


with tears in her eves not to bring out * So 


begged her publishers almost 


Big” in book form after it had run as a serial. 


She said it would get bad reviews and that it 


would not sell because the general public would 


not be interested in the heroin Frank N. 
Doubleday went ahead and took a chance on 
the book anyhow. He has alread old more 
than 100,000 copies of it New York Herald 

Tribune 

Tennyson. — Tennyson's “Cross 

Bar” was written in twenty minutes, we at 

told by Willingham Franklin Rawns! ho 
has some reminiscences of the poet th: 
February number of the Twentieth Century 
Tennyson told Mr. Rawnsley that he wrot 


the poem while on a steamer going to the Isk 
of Wight, and that he had finished it twent 


minutes atte he ‘ d th t ‘ 
Tennyson was the most careless of all 4 
with what he had written. Mr. Rawnsk "S 
He left the manusct Ipt In Men in 
a London lodging that he had left and it was 
recovered by Coventry Patmore. On a 
occasion, Tennyson was burnings Pp som 


poems that he did not want to keep and Mr 


ft one that was 


Rawnsley’s uncle caught hold 


about to be destroyed. It was “Break, Break, 
Break.” 

Vorse.— “I have no system,” said Mrs. 
Mary Heaton Vorse, “I have no ‘ method.’ I 
take copious notes and put them carefully 
away and forget them half the time. I work. 
That's all I ever learned to do — just work. 

“As a rule I get through my work in the 
house by nine o'clock. Then — unless the sun 
and the wind calls too enticingly I get to 
work with my stenographer. 

“Yes, generally I work with a stenographer 

dictating to her. That is, if things go well 
and the story moves along swiftly and satis- 
factorily. If not, then I get down to labor 
‘Dig’ is just the word, 
It’s the kind of 


labor man was condemned to do when he was 


and dig out by hand 


It's hard manual labor then 


expelled from the Garden of Eden. 

“| have no use for all this talk about inspir- 
ation or temperament. It is bunkum. Once 
in a long time there may arise a great genius 
like Michelangelo or Shakspere, who can dash 
off masterpieces without apparent labor, by 
spontaneous combustion, as it were 

“* But the average man or woman has to get 
down and dig hard, even when he or she is 
blessed with the gift of expression, the feel for 
words, the heritage of the story-teller.” 

> 
CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 
The Poet's First Gift. — Th: >| 


It is this that discloses the inner harmony of 


seeing eye 


things, what Nature meant, what musical idea 
Nature has wrapped-up in these often rough 
embodiments. Something she did mean. To 
the seeing eve that something were discernible. 
\t bottom, it is the poet's first gift, as it 

is all men’s, that he have intellect enough. He 
will be a poet if he have ; a poet in word ; or 
failing that, perhaps still better, a poet in act 
Whether he write at all ; and if so, whether 
In pros or m verse, will depend on accidents 
who knows on what extremely trivial acci- 
dents — perhaps on his having had a singing- 
master, or his being taught to sing in his boy 
hood! But the faculty which enables him to 
discern the inner heart of things and the har- 
mony that dwells there ( for whatsoever exists 
has a harmony in the heart of it, or it would 
not hold together and exist ) is not the result 
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of habits or accidents, but the gift of Nature 


herself, the primary outfit for a heroic man in 
what sort soever. 

To the poet, as to every other, we say first 
of all : 


no use to 


* See.” 
ke ep 


sensibilities 


If you cannot do that, it is of 


stringing rhymes together, 


jingling against each other, and 


name yourself a poet ; there is no hope for 


you. If you can, there is, in prose or verse, 
in action or speculation, all manner of hope. — 
Carlyle, in “ Heroes and Hero Worship.” 


Publishers. — 


To every layman, and even to the author, there 


Reading Manuscripts for 


something unknown and therefore perversely 
fascinating about the 
house. In little, 


the members of the 


ways of a publishing 


carefully guarded cubicles 


editorial staff sit in solemn 
and sacramental judgement, and through the 
of the future. 


manifold and as difficult as an 


hands passes the literature 

Theit task 
human task can be. The selection of a 
lisher list’ is the duel long 


ience and intuition on one side, and the ever- 


= pub 


between expel 


hifting taste and prejudices ol swifth 
nit public on the other 
The grinding f the editorial mill is muen 


cript 1s numbered and 


Ilv recorded, and the members of the edi 
1 staff are assigned their reading Tl 
rt the editorial advisor ho give 
personal attention to them and makes tl 
final recommendation to decline or publish 
‘ ee { | 


manuscript is about, it get 


t tin nd thought 
d pts rarel en dull 
e is alw the gambler’s hoy find 
, fect bool hut there bre Iso mat 
pt t ¢ do + em ( + hi¢ ; 
tion, but which are. for v SOI 
{ Sometimes the reader is exhorted 
{ eS lord tc to provid 
‘ ict iaciet 
I make « that, i u ki Him 
ll ask Him concerning this matter. Ii 


hes you to undertake their publicatio 


reatest honor one can acquire rou 
ling manuscripts is to “spot a innet 


is in the case 
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has been turned down by a 
publishers 

And the great disgrace is to have failed to 
Every old 


publishing house has the skeleton of some such 


recognize even incipient genius 
failure hanging in its closet, but no one who 
is reading manuscripts likes to see one of those 
skeletons tagged with his name. It is un 
doubtedly true that publishers take more pride 
in the discovery of new authentic talent than 
* The Piper : the 


lin Company’s house organ 


other one thing. 
Houghton Mif 


—- + 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


\ = t Stor | j | 
. Wa Cloth Bost S 
& ¢ 
For ten years now Mr. O'Brien has pub | 
in annual olume of the best short stort ot 
the proceding year and the yearbook tl 


and the series 


t rarded as of authoritative valu In 
pre t volume tlowing an Intr 
editor, are twenty short stori re inted 
\merican periodicals, filling mor un 
ies Thet ( mes the Yearbo } cl 
ive t] addr es Ol Magazines | ] 
hort r biographical roll of honor of 
\met 7 short tori for thy ear : , + 
( irs books of short. storie i list 
hort story in A in 
n - and lex of shor 
hoo m nes published during tl 
| ( ( tte Lo send free ( ( t 
i e sending a coupon cut from tl 
t k a brochure by Mr. O 
hicl dist ind analyzes ea he 
t N 1¢ 1 ded in this volun 1 
Short St 
I 
( Bb n \I 
( 
1 lly the prim 
rit Toseph Pul 
1 ¢ n 1 t i - ind M I 
lo ed ] ive TCC t i 
1 T t ten 
| / ( lat l 
; : Pea nD Sie ie 
1 ortant detail 
rn | 1 | pine s wl iteve \ 
} f to impr h 
ae Sts Gemele”  f 
t ind this book, which reprint 
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admirable opportunity for such = study but 


will interest general readers, who will find in 
it good stories ot actual occurrences well told 
Ww. H. H 
Ine Best Plays OF 1923-1024 Ihe Year I | f the 
Drama in America bidite B \l ] 
"| | Cloth Bost s l & ( 


his is the fifth annual volume of a series 
that should be of interest to all writers, and 
especially to playwrights, theatre-goers, and 
all others who are concerned in any way with 
the study of the drama. Besides presenting in 


full abstract, with extensive verbatim quota 
tions, ten plays from the 150 that came within 
the scope of the work, with sketches of their 
authors, Mr. Mantle gives a list of the plays 
produced in New York during the vear, with 
casts and synopses, sketches of the season in 
New York and Chicago, a chapter on “The 


Little Theatres,” a list of persons prominently 
connected with the theatre showing where and 
when they were born, and the year’s necrology 


Tue W RITERS AND \RTISTS Y EARROOK 9 
Edited by Agnes Herbert “up Clot] New 
York The Macmillan Comy 


any ‘ . 

This new issue of “The Writers’ and Ar- 
tists’ Yearbook,” prepared primarily for Eng- 
lish writers, gives full information in a 9o0- 
page list about the manuscript requirements 
of British periodicals, together with a list of 
British news agencies ; a list of British pub- 
lishers, with information about the kind of 
manuscripts they desire ; and lists of British 
literary agents and music publishers. Informa- 
tion is given also about periodicals in Australia, 
New Zealand, India, South Africa, and Canada. 
There is a 30-page list of American periodicals, 
with short lists of American publishers and lit- 
erary agents. Other features of the book are 
short chapters with such headings as Publishers’ 
Agreements, Warning to Dramatic Authors, 
Serial Rights, Broadcasting for Writers, and 
The Art of the Photoplay 


Tue Ports oF THE Future Edited by Henry T. 
Schnittkind. 237 pp. Cloth Boston Ihe Strat 
ford Company. 1922 


Nearly eighty colleges are represented in 
this college anthology for 1921-22— the sixth 
volume of an annual series designed to show 
what kind of verse the young men and women 
in our colleges are writing. Perhaps some of 
those represented will really be the poets of 
the future. The publishers say that a num- 
ber of those represented in earlier volumes of 
the series “have already gained nation-wide 
distinction in the field of poetry.” 

Formu cas, Recipes, 
Gardner D. Hiscox. 


HeNLey’s 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 
AND PROCESSES ) 


Edited by 


8o7 pp. Cloth. New York: The Norma WwW 
Henley Publishing Company 1024 
This new revised and enlarged edition of 


Formulas, 
great 


Century 
book of 


“Henley’s Twentieth 
Recipes, and Processes” is a 


ire- 
It contains 
formulas, and de- 
scriptions of methods and processes, disclosing 


referred to 
who owns it 


practical value, that will be 
quently by any one 
more than 10,000 recipes, 
many trade secrets and showing in a practical 
way how almost anything can be done. It is, 
indeed, as the publishers say, a valuable refer- 
ence book for the home, the factory, the office, 
or the workshop, containing hundreds of help- 
ful hints and suggestions for every one. It 
tells, for instance, how to make adhesives, inks, 
anti-ireezing solutions, beverages, candies, 
cements, cheeses, cosmetics, hair preparations, 
depilatories, dentifrices, essences, extracts of 
fruits, and so on, and gives information about 
cleaning preparations, antidotes for poisons, 
antiseptics, rust preventives, disinfectants, 
battery fillers and solutions, dyes, headache 
remedies, insecticides, lubricants, — silvering 
mirrors, ointments, paints, ribbons for type- 
writers, paper of all kinds, perfumes, photog- 
raphy, plating, polishes, refrigeration, soaps, 

toothache remedies, and many other things. A 

special chapter is devoted to useful workshop 

and laboratory methods fully illustrated by 
detailed engravings. Incidentally the book 
suggests many ways of making money. 

Tue Sexvuar Lire. A scientific treatise designed for 
advanced students and the professions. By C. W. 
Malchow, M.D. 317 pp. Cloth. St. Louis: C, 
V. Mosby Company. 1923. 

Unlike the books published simply to make 
money by appeal to the baser side of human 
nature, Dr. Malchow’s book is a serious work, 
approved by the journal of the American 
Medical Association, presenting in plain but 
unobjectionable language only established facts 
about sexual physiology, which should be un- 
derstood by all adults, and especially by the 
married and those about to enter the marriage 
state. As Hygeia says: “Malchow’s book 
treats of the most delicate relations of married 
life in plain language without evasion and with- 
out any possibility of misunderstanding. ; 
While the author does not indulge in preach- 
ing, the highest moral tone runs through every 
chapter. Undoubtedly ignorance of the mat- 
ters discussed in this book is a frequent cause 
of marital infelicity.” The book is recom- 
mended by the American Association of Social 


Hygiene in its reading course. W. H. H. 
Tue Founpers or America. By Edwin Wildman. 
Illustrated. 326 pp. Cloth. Boston : C, Page 


& Co 1924. 

“The Founders of America,” written in Mr. 
Wildman’s bright and interesting style, is the 
twelfth volume of the Famous Leaders Series, 
and tells the life stories of the men who 
championed the cause of the American colonies 


against England and gave this nation its in- 
dependence Benjamin Franklin, Samuel 
Adams, John Hancock, George Washington, 


Patrick Henry, Jonathan Trumbull, Nathan 
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Hale, Gilbert M. Lafayette, Philip Schuyler, 

John Adams, Alexander Hamilton, John Jay, 

Thomas Jefferson, John Marshall, and Robert 

Morris. 

Famous AMERICAN NAVAL OFFICERS. By Charles 
Lee’ Lewis. Illustrated. 374 pp. Cloth. Bos- 
ton: L. C. Page & Co. 1924. 

In “Famous American Naval Officers,” 
another volume of the Famous Leaders Series, 
Charles Lee Lewis, professor at the American 
Naval Academy, Annapolis, tells some of the 
fascinating stories of American naval history, 
with interesting sketches of John Paul Jones, 
Stephen Decatur, Isaac Hull, David Porter, 
Oliver Hazard Perry, Thomas MacDonough, 
Matthew Calbraith Perry, David Glasgow 
Farragut, Alfred Thayer Mahan, Robert Ed- 
win Peary, George Dewey, and William Sow- 
den Sims. 

BOOKS RECEIVED : 

[ Tue Writer is pleased to receive for review any 
books about authors, authorship, language, or lit- 
erary topics or any books that would be of real 
value in a writer’s library, such as works of refer- 
ence, history, biography, or travel. There is no 
space in the magazine for the review of fiction, 
poetry, etc. All books received will be acknowl- 
edged under this heading. Selections will be made 
for review in the interest of Toe Writer's readers.] 
JosernH Putitzer: His Lire anp Letters. By Don 

C. Seitz. 478 pp. Cloth. New York: Simon & 


Schuster. 1924. 
Tue StyLte Book or tHe Detriot News. By A. L. 
Weeks. Second edition. 114 fp. Cloth. De- 


troit : The Evening News Association. 1924. 

Tue Younc Cavatiers. A story of the days when 
Charles was King. 242 pp. Cloth. Boston: L, 
C. Page & Co. 1924. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS, 


[ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention THe Writer.) 


\ New Way with tHe Orp Masterpieces. I — 
William Shakspere. Ernest Boyd. 
azine for February. 


Harper’s Mag- 


\ CONVERSATION WITH ERNEST RENAN, Romain 
Rolland. Century for February. 
New Licut on Batrzac’s MARRIAGE. Catherine, 


Princess Radziwill. Forum for February. 
MicHaEL Frevp. Logan Pearsall Smith. Dial 
for February. 
Love-Portry. Conrad Aiken. Dial for February. 
GrorGe Moore at Work. Barrett H. Clark. 
American Mercury for February. 
Watt WuitmMan NEOLocIsMS. 
American Mercury for February. 
SARA TEASDALE. Harriet Munroe. 


Louise Pound. 


Poetry for 
February. 

Notes on Otp Enciisu Poetry. W. S. Mackie. 
Modern Language Notes for February. 


Joun Maserietp: A BroGraprnicat Nore. Stanley 


P. Chase. Modern Language Notes for Februar 





VaLe! Peter McArrtuur. R. H. Hatl 
Canadian Bookman for January. 
D. H. Lawrence. Edwin Muir. Nat for 
February 11 
Artist Lire IN tHe United STATES I Mary 
Austin. Nation for February 11. 
— 


NEWS AND NOTES. 

The Authors’ League of America is to 
have quarters in a 20-story coOperative studio 
and apartment building, to cost $2,500,000, 
which is to be erected by a group of members 
of the League at the southwest corner of Lex- 
ington avenue and Thirty-fourth street, New 
York. The rest of the building will be 
largely devoted to workshops and apartments 
for writers, members of the League. The 
League is now at 2 East Twenty-third street. 

Because of unsettled conditions in Spain and 
Italy, it has been decided to change the place 
for the next session of the Press Congress 
of the World, which was to have been held 
next summer, and to reset the date for later 
in 1925 or in 1926. 


The National Institute of Arts and Letters 
has awarded to Edith Wharton the 1924 gold 
medal awarded annually to some American 
for distinguished service to arts or letters. The 
medal has been awarded annually since 1909, 
and Mrs. Wharton is the first woman to re- 
ceive it. Her predecessors among authors 
have been James Ford Rhodes, James Whit- 
comb Riley, Augustus Thomas, William Dean 
Howells, John Burroughs, William 
Thayer and Eugene O’Neil. Other recipients 
have been famous painters, sculptors, archi- 
tects, and musicians. 


When community playhouse 
opens April 1, the first attraction will be a 
play which probably never would have seen the 
footlights if it had not been for an unusual re- 
quest made by the playhouse directors. An 
appeal was directed to all members of the 
Dramatists’ Guild of the Authors’ League to 
submit rejected manuscripts, and it is from 
these plays, turned down by Broadway pro- 


Roseve 


Pasadena’s 


ducers, that the directors expect to find the 
opening vehicle. 
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A statue of Fredrika Bremer, the Swedish 
novelist, who was a friend of Emerson, Long- 
fellow, and Washington Irving, is to be erected 
at Stockholm 
ring material for a 
biography of his mother, Hodgson 
Burnett, and will be glad to hear from friends 
having letters from her. Material sent to him 
Island, N oe will be rc- 


turned as soon as possibl 


Vivian Burnett is gathe 


Fy ances 


at Plandome, Long 


“The Kipling Country,” by R. Thurston 
pkins, is published by D. Appleton & Co. 
“Charles Dickens,’ by George Gissing, 
blished by Dodd, Mead X Co 

“Getting the News,” William S. Maulsby, 

by Harcourt , & 

“Fields of Adventur 
Small, Maynard, & C 


ctions of forty 


Ernest Smith 


volume 


“Freedom oi 


The February number of Pearson’s Maga- 
zine is the first issue of that magazine since 
October. 

The Nation is publishing a series of articles 
by American writers of the first rank, ans- 
wering the question, “Can an artist exist and 
function freely in the United States?” The 
first article, published in the issue for Febru- 
ary 11, is by Mary Austin. 

Good Housekeeping says it has discovered 
that an article it bought from Harry Flink- 
man, 954 Forrest street, Baltimore, was copied 
almost verbatim from an article in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 

The best-selling American novel published 
recently is “The Little French Girl,’ by Anne 
Douglas Sedgwick, of which nearly 200,000 
copies have been sold. 

\t an auction before Joseph Conrad’s death, 
his original manuscripts sold for $110,998. In 
1909 — only about fifteen years earlier —his 
total ri 


were less than $25 


yalties from thirteen of these volumes 


Gerard, who wrote tne words of 
\deline,” that he sold 


in the song for $3,000 because he had 


says his half 


$1,000 for the first two years’ sales 
\deline” has had a sale of about 


100 Copies in twenty years. The author's 


two and a half cents 


m Porter’s in- 
usually more than 
an estate valued at 
present rate of ex- 
1,000,000. 

publisher of the San 
News Letter, died in San Francisco 

] __ 


aged 


n London February 2, 
‘opley Winslow, D.D., died 
», aged eighty-five. 


in London February 5, 


York Feb: 





